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Hello Children, 


Along with the first showers of the monsoon, the 
long awaited Dussera season begins. Celebrated as 
Durga Pooja in Bengal, and Navaratri in South India, 
Dussera like the other colourful festivals of India is a 
time of sharing, thanksgiving and good cheer, Family 
and friends gather together to celebrate, wearing new 
clothes, to exchange greetings and gifts. 

Most of our festivals mark the death of evil from 
the world. Dussera is celebrated to signify the triumph 
of good over evil and is a good time to begin things 
afresh.” | 

Gokulam brings you two special articles in this 
issue. Toyland Tales on page 28° is about dolls. The 
Navaratri season in the South is famous for the doll 
display called Kolu. A short article on this tradition 
appears on page 83, . 

‘We at Gokulam wish you good luck and happiness. 
Here's to many new beginnings — 





With love, 


Ak habuiogp, 


Honorary Editor. 























The Cow and The Donkey 





nice upon a time, in the village 
O cr stillangere lived a milkman, 
He owned a cow, which he milked 
every moming, Themilkman would 
sell the milk, and with the moriey 
he eared, he locked after his family, 
and his cow. 

The milkman's neighbour was a 
washerman, He owned a donkey. 
“The donkey worked hard, carrying 
bundles cf clothes to and fro from 
the nearby river for his master. 
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Thewasherman did not take good 
care of the donkey and turned it 
loose after his work was done and 
made it fend for itself 

The cow was very proud of the 
comfortable life she led, “People 
worship me, I eat good food and 
live in comfort,” she said. “I don't 
toil for my living as you do or fend 
for myself.” The donkey's feelings 
were often hurt by the cow's words. 

That year the rains failed. A 


severe drought caused havoc in 
Shillangere, Many villagers lett, 
{or therewas not a drop of water to 
be had. The donkey was used to 
living under difficult conditions but 
the cow who had lived. in comfort 
grew thin, Without proper nourish 
ment she couldn't give her master 
any milk. 

‘The two neighbours also decided 
to leave the village. “The cow 
doesn't give milk anymore, Itwould 
be an additional burden to take 
her along, | shall leave her behind 





to fend for herself.” said the milk: 
man, “The donkey will be useful 
con our journey and besides llneed 
him to cary clothes when | start 
‘work again,” said the washerman. 


Just before setting out with his 
master, the donkey met the cow. 
““Lfeel sorry for you, my friend. 
Humans value us animals only as 
long as we are useful to them 
Look after yourself, | shall pray 
that the rains come quickly for your 
sake!” 








mh 


Good Master 








nce upon a time, in the village 

ofShillangere lwedamannamed 
Siddappa, Siddappa had an eight 
year old son, Siddappa did not 
send his son to school 

‘One day, Siddappa and his son 
visited the newly built temple of 
Lord Krishna in the village. The 
temple priest stopped to speak with 
them. 

““Siddappa, the villagers tell me 
that you do not send your son to 
school. Don't youwant your son to 
bbe educated?” he asked. 

“Sir, indeed Ido. Itis my misfor- 
tune that he has no aptitude for 


learning, What can | do?” said 
Siddappa. 

The priest smiled. He asked 
Siddappa to enter the temple. 
"Sint" exclaimed Siddappa, “the 
idol of Lord Krishna is exquisite. 
The stone shines in the light of the 
lamp!" 

“Yes, Siddappal Do you remem: 
ber the big, black boulder which lay 
before the temple as it was being 
built? You once remarked that it 
would prove to be an obstacle for 
the devotees." 

“Yes, Iremiember,” said Siddappa, 
“but it isn't there now.” 
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“Butitis Siddappa, The beautiful 
idol of Lord Krishna was made from 
that very boulder! You thought it 
‘was useless but in the hands of the 
sculptor thas become an object of 
‘worship, "said the priest. 

“Itis true, sit!" said Siddappa. 

“Siddappa, you consider your 


boy dull and witless now, but put 
him under the care of a good 
teacher, and he may be moulded 
into a learned man. 

Siddappa realized that what the 
priest said was true. He lost no 
time in sending his son to a good 
teacher. 








The Strange Prayers 





Ope upon aime in Shilangere 
lived a rich zamindar named 
Dharmanandana, He was a great 
devotee of Lord Krishna, Everyday 
he would walk to the temple which 
was three miles away for evening 
‘worship. 

Dharmanandana was a good 
man, Hewas also a philanthropist. 
Alter worship the poor people as 
sembled near the temple and re- 
ceived food provisions equal to his 
‘own weight. 

‘One day, some greedy men saw 
these proceedings. They prayed 
to Lord Krishna to make Dharma 
nandana very stout so that they 
could receive more provisions. 

Ina short while Dharmanandana 
began to get fatter and fatter. Soon 
hewas unable to walk to the temple. 
He purchased a palanquin and 
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‘appointed four palanquin bearers 
toccarty him to the temple and back 
each day. 

‘As Dharmanandana was growing 
fatter and fatter the palanquin bear 
ers found it increasingly difficult to 
carry him, The palanquin bearers 
prayed to Lord Krishna. “We will 
not be able to carry him if he gets 
any fatter,” they said, “Krishna 
please make him thin!” 

Lord Krishna was amused. He 
thought the prayer of the palanquin 
bearerswas a reasonable one. And 
it was a better one than that of the 
‘greedy men in the temple. 

Within a short time Dharmanan- 
dana became lean and light as 
before, He began to walk to the 
temple again, and his palanquin 
bearers were given other jobs in his 
estate. 





In this issue of Gokulam you are going to read about 

MSS. Subbulakshmi,one of the most outstanding personalities 

of India. A dedicated Carnatic Musician, M.S. Subbulakshmi 

hhas won the admiration of thousands of people all over the 
world. Blessed with a voice of exquisite sweetness and power: 

this great artiste hasgiven hundreds of benefit concerts to 
raise funds for many worthy and humane causes. For her 
Qreat contribution to the arts, many awards and honours 
fave been showered upon her. Collected together here are 





some anecdotes of her childhood 








[2s bor in Madurai, the city 
famous for it's great Meenakshi 
Temple. Right round the year the 
streets of Madurai are filled with 


pilgrims and tourists. I spent my 
childhood in a tiny little house, 
wedged between other houses in 
Hanumantharayan street, very close 


to the temple. 

The little street was quite often 
occupied by cattle and certainly ne 
cars could get by. But it was a 
special place for musicians because 
cof my mother Shanmugavadivu. 
My mother played the veena and 
was highly esteemed among musi 


cians, So quite often the great 
musicians who visited Madurai 
would call on her. Indeed whenever 
the temple deity was taken in pro- 
cession through the main street, 
the nadaswara vidvans* would stop 
where our street branched off and 
would play their best for my mother. 

So you may see that I was born 
listening to music. Singing came 
more naturally to me than speaking. 
My mother was very strict. She 


‘would not allow me or my sister to 
step out of the house unnecessarily, 
though my brother Saktivel had 
a little more freedom as he was a 
boy. We led a frugal and simple 


life moving from coriander coffee 
(made by boiling coriander seeds 
in water and adding some jaggery 
and milk), in the morning, to rice 
and buttermilk at night. 

One day, early in the morning | 
stood leoking out, and I saw an old 
man in saffron walking down the 
street with a kamandalam* in his 
hand. There were ash marks all 
cover his body. I continued to see 
him everyday at the same time. 
One day he stopped and said to 
me, “Child I want to teach you to 
read andwrite the Grantha" script. 
Willyou learn?" Very happily Inod- 
ded, and he promptly sat down 





and began to teach, 

My mother, uncles and aunts 
were simply stunned to see me 
sitting with a stranger who began 
his lesson with “ghrita guda paya 
sam’ Itsounded so funny that my 
brother began to refer to him by 
that unpronounceable name, The 
elders were completely mystified 
by our strange classes, which com: 
tinued until he went back to Benares 
from where he came. He was my 
first Guru and Grantha was the 
first script I learnt. 

Iwas later sent to a schoo! nearby 
where | studied upto class V. | 
might have continued but for a 





severe beating by a teacher which 
brought on an attack of whooping 
cough. It was goodbye to school 
after that. 

Iwas brought up so strictly that | 
couldn't make too many friends. 
My brother, sister and | played inside 
the house most of the time. We 
invented our own lollipop. When 
the elders were asleep in the after: 
‘noon we would steal into the kitchen 
take some tamarind, salt and chillies 
and pound them toa paste. Rolled 
and stuck on sticks they made fine 
lollipops! 


Living a sheltered life 1 knew 
nothing of fashion. Of course my 
mother used to oll my long, thick 
and extremely curly hair and wash 
itwellwith shikhaf spreading it on 
the stone on which we washed 
clothes, The only cosmetics | knew 
‘were turmeric, kajaf’, and kumkum. 
When Isaw my neighbours putting 
on powder I didn't know what they 
were doing, Eager to mitatethem, 
Iran my hand along the wall and 
tried the effect on my face, until my 
mother found me and with a furious 
“Don't be stupid!" gave mea slap. 

‘My mother practised on the vena 
at home but she never really taught 
me music, though of course | ab: 
sorbed a lot by living in the same 
house, She engaged a master 
named Srinivasa lyengar to teach 
me, Unfortunately he didn't live 
very long, He laid a proper and 
traditional foundation, going 
through sarali varisat* and alanka- 
rams" 

Soon | began to be fascinated by 
music. My mother didn't take me 




















to many concerts but of course | 
heard her and other great musi 
cians, like Ariyakudi Ramanuja 
Iyengar and Mazhavarayanendal 
Subburama Bhagavathar, These 
eminent maestros would visit our 
home, Sometimes they would ask 
me to sing and sometimes teach 
me a song as welll 

Veena players were always anxi: 
‘ous to impress my mother with their 
skill. Once when such a musician 
‘came home, Saktivel anna’ and | 
feltthat hewould not play well and 
so it proved when he began. He 
dwelt strongly on the notes of Saha: 
na’ while playing the line Rakshasa 
Bhima.." Icovered my mouth with 
my hand but couldn't stifle my 
giggles in spite of my mother’s glare, 


a 











because just then "Rakshasa Bhima 


twang.....wang!” and suddenly 
the veena stringbrokewith a snap! 

also listened to a lot of music 
on the radio, We didn't own one, 
but if sat near the window upstairs 
I could hear our neighbours’ clearly. 
Well do lremember beingenchant: 
ed by the strains of Hindustani 
music sweetened by the silence of 
the night 

learnt Hindustani music for a 
short spell from Pandit Narayan 
Rao Was. Shyam Sundara Madana 
Mohana which I learnt from him, 
was included in Seva Sadan, a film 
in which I was to act, many years 
later, 

| practised for long hours with 
reat involvement, Tevolveda sort 


of game for myself. I would tune 
the tambura’, As Istrummed nit, 
it's resonance would overwhelm 
me. Then |would stop, singwithout 
it and then strum the strings again 
to see if | could maintain the pitch. 
Throughout the day, lwould return 
tothe tambura several times, in the 
midst of my other chores to see if 
was still maintaining the pitch. 
How did I begin to sing on the 
stage? It happened so naturally that 
it seemed the only thing to do for 
me, Indeed my earliest memory of 
the stage Is a strange one, My 
mother was givinga concert nearby 
in the Sethupati School. | was 
playing in the mud near my house. 
Suddenly someone picked me up, 
dusted the mud from my hands 
and skirt and carried me to the 
My mother asked me to 


stage. 


sing. At once without the least 
hesitation I sang one or two songs. 
Iwas too young for the smiles and 
applause of the audience to mean 
much. 


Asa child Iwas deeply interested 
in gramophone plates, and listened 
to them whenever I could. I used 
to imagine that | was making my 
own records. Inspired by the the 
gramophone company's logo of the 
dog who listened to His Master's 
Voice, | would pick up anything 
that remotely resembled a speaker 
and sing into it for hours, Soon 
this dream came true, | accom: 
panied my mother to Madras and 
cut my first dise for HMV, in an. 
impossibly high pitch. I was just 
ten 

Well do I remember Ponnu: 

















swamy Pillai, the nadaswaram play- 
er, predicting a brilliant future for 
me. People generally appreciated 
my voice and it's range. Dakshina- 
murthy Pillai, a mridangist wanted 
to make sure that I had an equal 
control over rhythm. Onoe he made 
me sing in many difficult and com- 
plex talas? Highly pleased when | 
did he gave me his unqualified 
approval. 

Right from childhood | had felt a 
deep devotion towards our Gods 
and Goddesses, and reverence to- 
wards all elders. Whenever some: 
thing good happened I ascribed it 
to their blessings. 

I was terrified before the first 
performance | gave in the Music 
Academy in Madras. Iwas to sing 


before some of the greatest musi- 
cians and rasikas” As the concert 
progressed I received great encour- 
agement. | forgot my fears and 
sangwith joy. Chembai Vaidyanatha 
Bhagavathar loudly expressed his 
approval through out. Others too 
‘were quick to say bhesh* and sab- 
hosh*. | treasure the words of 
Sambasiva lyer, who said “Subba 
lakshmi? Why, she carries a veena 
inher throat.” This concert at Music 
Academy was a big step-a step 
towards a lifetime of music. 
—— Gowri Ramnarayan’ 
Glossary 


Vidvon = expert 
Kamondalam ; vessel with a spout 
Grantha = difficult ancient script 
‘Ghritha guda payosam : sweet made with 
jaggery and ghee 

‘Shikhai - a powdered nut used for wash 


ing hair 

Kajal : lamp black used to line eyes 
‘Sorali vorisa, alankarams : Scales and 
‘excercises fundamental to Carnatic Music 
Anna ; elder brother 

‘Sohana . A raga in Camatic Music 
Tambure : an instrument used by musi: 
Gians to help maintain the correct pitch 
Tolas « rhythm cycles 

Rasikas those who enjoy the fine arts 
Bhesh, Sabhash » words of appreciation 
‘and encouragement 
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‘Thisisthispicture of one 
ofthe Presidentsof the US. 
Who ise? 





amakshiwasa beautiful spotted 

deer, She lived in the famous 
Jim Corbett National Park in Uttar 
Pradesh, She had a frisky baby 
named Chanchal. 

Chanchal played al daylong with 
the other animals in the National 
Park. He entertained all the visitors 
who came to see him, Chanchal's 
best friend however was alittle boy 
named Gopi, Gopi earned his 
living like his father and grandfather 
had done, A river flowed nearby 
and on the banks grew slender 
bamboos, He cut the bamboos 


and burnt holes in them with a red: 
hot iron rod and made fine flutes 
outof them, Gopi could play meny 
tunes on his flute. His favourite 
tune was Ina Mina Dika! 
Chanchal liked Gopi and he 


loved the tunes that Gopi played 
onhis flute, He would often go out 
into the open field by the edge of 
the National Park to meet Gopi. 
The moment he heard Ina Mina 
Dika, his eyes would light up with 


joy. His ears would flap up and 
Ps Ee aia AL 


LOLITA 


down, and his forelegs and hindlegs 


would move in quick, jerky, dance 
steps! He would dance vigourously 
while Gopi played one tune after 
another. 











ANGING DEER 


Kamakshi warned her son not 
to venture out into the open areas 
beyond the Park. “Itisnotsafe, my 
child,” she said. “Poachers are 
evil men. They will steal you away 
from this beautiful place. You must 
be careful.” But the sound of the 
flute was too enchanting to resist. 
In spite of his mother's warnings 
Chanchal would slip away quietly 
whenever he heard the musicmade 
by Gop''s flute. 


Ore day Gopi and Chanchal 
were practising together as 






usual. But they were not alone. 
Two men lurked behind a nearby 
bush, their greedy eyes gleaming. 
The men knew they could earn a 
lot of money by selling this unusual 
dancing deer to the local circus. 
That night when the National Park 
was silent, the wicked men set a 
trap for poor little Chanchal 

In the morning Chanchal bound: 
ed off to meet Gopi, unaware of 
the danger that was in store. ‘Gopi 
isa nice boy,’ he thought. ‘I'm sure 






all human beings must be like him! 
He had reached the outskirts of 
the National Park. Suddenly he 
felt a massive tug at his legs. A 


searing pain shot through hisankles, 
as he fell. After a moment, he 
realised that he was caught 


inatrap. Desperately he struggled, 
and moaned piteously. But he 
could do nothing Chanchal was 
well and truly caught 

After what seemed hours, the 
two poachers arrived at the spot 
With a leer, they released the deer 
from the trap and led him away. 
Chanchal struggled and moaned, 
but to no avail 

Acouple of parrots saw him being 
dragged off and flew swiftly to 
inform Chanchal's mother, 

Chanchal, in the meantime was 
placed ina closed truck and whisk. 
ed away to the town nearby where 
the circus had camped. 


Poor Chanchal! Hewas tired and 
desolate. His ankles were sore. “I 
wonder what will happen to me! 
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1 why didn't [listen to my 

he thought, biterly. But 
there was no one to share his 
sorrow, His beautiful large eyes 
filled with tears. 

The truck halted with a jolt and 
Chanchal saw that daylight was 
fast waning. The doors were 
opened and he was dragged out. 
There was a quick exchange of 
words and coins after which the 


circus owner took him to one of 
the tents in the park 


Chanchal stumbled to the farth- 
est corner of the tent and looked 
up at his buyer. 

The circus owner was a tall hefty 
man witha large bushy moustache. 
He gave Chanchal a look that made 
him cringe and back away in fear. 
The owner paused, seemed to 
change his mind about something, 
and walked away. 


ic hanchalwes exhausted. He sat 
down in a corner and soon 
dozed off. Through the haze of his 


dreams the forest, of his mother 
and especially Gopi, he heard a 
tinkle of laughter and felt two soft, 
tiny hands stroking his back and 
head lovingly. He opened his eyes 
and struggled to get up, but his 
knees gave wayand he landed with 
a thump. 

Slowly he realised that he was 
not alone. He had not dreamed 
the tiny hands! Standing beside him 
was a litle girl — a very sweet little 
girl She was Lina, the circus owner's 
daughter. 

Lina looked at him with eyes full 
ofjoy and wonder. “What a beauti- 
ful baby deer!” she cried. She put 
out her hands to touch him, but 
CChanchal moved away, whimpering 
in pain. 

Oh dear! He is hurt! It must 
have been a trap. I saw those men 
from whom Daddy bought him. 
“They were awfully evil looking! Oh, 
why do we have to own a circus 
and animals?” moaned Lina. 

“We have been doing this for 


generations. What else can we do 
now. As it is we have very few 
items with animals at the circus 
these days!" remarked a trapeze 
artist, who had just come in. 

Lina went and fetched a cloth 
and some Dettol towipe Chanchal's 
knees and ankles. 

‘Chanchal was terribly frightened, 
but he realised that this little girl 
did not mean any harm. She was 
his friend, 

*Butno, no!’ hethought hastily. 
“That can never be!" These peop! 
were his captors. Somehow he 
must escape from them and go 
back to his mother. 

Lina brought Chancha food and 
water. But the tender shoots stuck 
in his throat and he could not 
swallow a thing, Lina triedto cajole 
him most kindly, but in vain. 

After a while, the circus owner 
‘came in, He carried a whip in his 
hand. Chanchal saw him and began 
to tremble. He heard a loud swish 
very close to his ears. At that 
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Lina tried to soothe and pacify 


‘Chanchal and he looked at her 
piteously. Lina hastened to her 
father. 


“Father!” she cried, “This poor 
deer is just a baby! Let us take him. 


By back.” 


‘moment, the circus band began \ 
play a tune. It was Chanchal's 
favourite Ina Mina Dika. Only two 
days ago Gopi had played the tune 
on his flute and Chanchal had 
danced! But today it seemed as fa 
thousand years had passed. The 
memories of his mother, of the 
Park, and of Gopi, came rushing 
into his mind and a stream of tears 
flowed from his eyes, After all he 
was only a baby! 
‘Chanchal's legs wobbled, but they 
could not move. They would not 
dance. The louder the band played, 
the more frightened Chanchal got 
and his legs became paralysed. 


“Come on, you lazy fellow, 
dance!" roared the exasperated 
circus owner, But try as he might, 
Chanchal could not. “Oh why did 
Twaste my money on this useless 
creature?” cried the circus owner 


stamping his foot, 


Lina’s mother too felt the same 


@ way. “Most of our animals get used. 


tothe life here. Butthis itt fellow 
seems unable to do so. Itwould be 
cruel to keep him here only to die,” 
she said 

“Well, capturing animals and 
taking them away from their natural 
habitat isn’t a good idea. | know 
that! I just thought a dancing deer 
would fetch us money, I shall take 
him back tomorrow morning,” de- 
cided the circus owner. 






he next moming, Lina and her 
father put Chanchal in a jeep 
and set off for the National Park. 
{As the jeep drew near the Park the 
familiar smells tickled Chanchal's, 
nose and it began to twitch, The 
jeep stopped and Lina helped her 
father lift the now visibly alert 
Chanchal out. They put him down 
on the grass and Chanchal turned 
back to look gratefully at Lina. 
‘Suddenly he heard Ina Mina Dika 
played on the flute. It was Gopi! 
Lina jumped for joy! “Look, father!" 
she cried, “The baby deerisdancing!” 








bd 





The ave bwewty words Wadden inv ‘ 
this. gid. Move dowwwards ov aide- 4 
ways to finde Mowe, 











‘Travels Abroad 


+ The Mona Liss’ housed in‘Le Lowers 








Paris is the capital of France. 
About ten million people live in 
this beautiful cty. Two islands close 
to one another form the cradle of 
the city which is crossed by the 
River Seine. 

The many trees, gardens and 
parks add to the charm and beauty 
of the city. My favourite is Bois de 
Boulogne. You enter the park on 
a children’s train. You can go 
boating, horse riding, play tennis, 
see puppet shows, drive around in 
small children’s cars and ride on 
merry-go-rounds. Most exciting of 
all is a huge pool where children 
tide small remote controlled boats. 

Paris s also ahistorical centre. It 
is filled with famous monuments. 





_atTravels Abroad Saasamsmssemae | 


‘The Eiffel Tower is 300 metres high. 
LeLowreisamuseum inwhich mary 
beautiful art objects are housed. Most 
famous of these is the Mona Lisa 
The Notre Dame cathedral, and 
the Beauborg Moder Art Centre 
with its controversial architecture, 
can also be seen. 

People from all over the world 
travel to Paris. Nobody stares at 
strangers in this huge metropolis. 
There are thousands of restaurants 
which serve the famous French 
cuisine. Many of these are on the 
pavements and are called sidewalk 
cafes. Parisisa shopper's paradise 
where all kinds of products can be 
bought. Fashion is special to the 
Parisians. So are wines and per: 
fumes 


every year. There are films for 
children, and adults. You can see 
comedy, war and adventure, as well 
aseducational documentaries. Every 
week a hundred page book is pub: 
lished which lists the movies of the 
week. 

Paris is called City of Lights. 
Some people say that itis due toits 
night illumination and frenzied acti 
vity. Others say that itis because 
Paris isa radiant. artistic and intel- 
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I wasn't in the heart of the city 
but on a slightly elevated area in 


the suburbs. | could see tall trees, 
bushes and wild flowers for miles 
around, The roads were wide and 
clean and there was almost no 
traffic. Large houses were sur 
rounded with lawns and gardens 
‘but no compound walls! I cannot 
really describe how wonderful it 
felt to walk in such surroundings. 







fettrowk in 
"The hockaburrs, called Laughing jack ase 


Dbecauas ofits oud laughing call 


+ The Kangaroos ar often tame, 


At first oppurtunity, I visited the 
00. Koala bears, Kangaroos, 
Emus,Kookaburras,andCockatoos 
— they were all there to be seen 
and admired. 

Nobody can resist cuddling the 
soft and sweet Koalas. They live 
‘on Eucalyptus leaves nibbling at 
them delicately. Kangaroos look 
really funnywhen theyjump around 
‘with their little ones in their pouch. 
Their tails go up and down when 
they jump just like a pump! They 
are rather tame and some of them 
came right up to me and took chips 
from my hand. I was thrilled. 

Tenjoyed spending my summer 
holidays in Sydney. (It was their 
winter. Everything is upside down 
in the Southern hemisphere). I 
hope I get another chance to visit 
the beautiful continent. 


Gayathri Lakshman, aged 12 


What is the difference between a 
planet and a star? 

A star is a selfuminous body. 
‘That means it is a globe of extreme: 
ly hot gas. ‘The sun has a surface 
temperature of 6000°C, and we 
know of stars which are much hotter 
than this. A planet is a comparative: 
lysmall body. It moves on a circular 
path (usually called orbit) around 

.astar. A planet has no light of its 
own, Itonly reflects the light of the 
star around which it revolves, 

_ The Sun has a family of nine 

Planets. Together they are called 
the Solar System, Of these, the 
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Earth comes third in their order of 
distance from the Sun. It seems 
very probable that other stars are 
also attended by planets. Itis useful 
toremember that the Sun sa typical 
star, while the Earth is a typical 
planet 

How long does the Earth take to 
spin on its axis once? 

‘The exact period is 23 hours, 56 
minutes and seconds, Thisis the 
rotation period relative to the stars; 
thats tosay, fa staris due south at 
a certain time, toan observer on the 
Earth's surface, it will again be due 
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south 23 hours 56 minutes and 4 
seconds later. For convenience 
however, the civil dayis taken tobe 
24 hours. That's why a star rises 
about four minutes earlier each day. 


How long does the Earth take to 
go round the Sun once? 


‘The Earth takes exactly 365 days, 
Ghours, 9 minutes and 10 seconds 
to go round the Sun once. This is 
the true length of one year. You 
can see howit causes complications 
in our calendar. The civil year of 
365 days is slightly too short. If no- 
thing were done about itwe would 
find that the extra time would add 
up and our calendars would be in 
error by a day every four years. 
‘That's why we add an extra day to 
February every four years, giving 
the month 29 days, instead of the 
usual 28 days, A leap year there: 
fore has total of 366 days. 
Iyouwish to discover whethera 
particular year is a leap year, you 
can divide the year by 4. If you get 
no remainder you havea leap year 
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For example 1972 ~ 4 = 493, So 
1972isa leap year. The exception 
to this rule are the century years 
(1800, 1900, 2000 etc.), unless they 
are divisible by 400. Thus 1900 was. 
not a leap year but 2000 will be! 


Why does the Sun rise in the East 
and set in the West? 


‘The Earth spins on its axis from 
west to east. The obvious result is 
that the sky, and everything in it, 
seems to move round from east to 
west. However, the Sun does not 
stay exactly on the equator of the 
sky and so it does not usually rise 
due east or set duewest. When the 
Sun sin the northern hemisphere 
of the sky, it rises north of east and 
sets north of west, During our winter 
Itrises south of east and sets south 
of west, such that, itremains above 
the horizon only for a short ti 
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R amesh’s mother was a simple 
woman, She worked hard all 
day in a factory so that she could 
send her son to a good school. 
The boy's father had died when he 
was just two years old and had left 
her very little money. The good 
Jady hoped that her son would get 
a good job when he grew older. 
‘Arun was the only son of rich 





parents. Ramesh was Arun's best 


friend in school. Arun's mother 
was a beautiful lady who was always 
dressed in expensive saris, Often 
Ramesh envied Arun for his big 
house, unlimited pocket money and 
lovely mother. 

‘An important function was to be 
held in the boy's school. All the 
parents were invited. The boys 





were given invitation cards for their 
parents. Ramesh was ashamed of 
his plain-looking mother. He deci- 
ded not to tell her about the event. 
He did not give her the invitation 


The great day arrived. Ramesh 
and Arun were smartly dressed 
in their uniforms. They took their 
duties as volunteers seriously for 
they were the hosts that evening. 
Suddenly, Ramesh turned and 
caught sight of his mother. He was 
horrified to see her there amidst 
well-dressed gathering. She looked 
rather lost. Catching sight of 
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Ramesh she hurried up to him. 
“['ve managed to come, my dear,” 
she said. “The foreman at the 
factory told me that his wife was 
attending the school function, Sol 
asked for time off as well.” 
Ramesh's friends who stood 
nearby overheard them. Theyask- 
ed Ramesh who it was. “Oh, itis 
my old ayah,” he said carelessly. 
Ramesh’s mather was deeply hurt 


but she said nothing, 

A. feu months later, Remesh’s 
mother was called away to nurse 

her sick sister. Arun invited Ramesh 


to stay with him until his mother 
returned. 

Ramesh was excited at the pros- 
pect of staying in a big mansion. 
However when hearrived there he 
found that things were not quite as, 
he had expected. 

Arun's mother was a very busy 
lady, She had a lot of functions 
and dinners to attend. She wel: 
‘comed Ramesh rather coldly. She 
was always beautifully dressed but 
had no time at all for her only son. 

‘Arun was a neglected child. He 
had been raised by servants. His 
parents gave him money and toys 
but very little of their love, which 
the boy craved. Ramesh noticed 


that Arun seemed alittle ashamed 
of his mother. 

Ramesh thought of his own lov- 
ing mother. How different she was 
from Arun's mother! He remem: 
bered all the attention she showered 
on him. He could tell his mother 
anything. She was always ready to 
listen. Wasn't caring and sharing 
what families were all about? 


When Ramesh's mother returned 
from her sister's house she found a 
changed boy, who was considerate 
and kind. He even seemed proud 
‘of her. She was most surprised! 
But you and I know the true story, 
don't we? 


When I have the urge to splurge, 

Td like to buy Everything! 

‘Shoes and ships and ceiling fans, 

Refrigerators and cooking pans. 

Flowers, plants and heavy trees, 

Rose bushes and paddly fields. 

‘Oh, how I wish I had money enough, 

To buy all the beautiful things in the 
world! 


P. Anjall 
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* Asapreventive against an unex- 
pected attack from the rear, the 
pygmy owl has a patterned design 
behind its head resembling eyes 
and a beak, A would-be attacker 
‘would think twice about launching. 
a frontal attack and this ingenious 
‘method provides the owl with two 
‘fronts’ 





Co * 20 water hyacinth plants could 
& multiply 60,000 times to become 


Any 120,00,000 plants within one grow- 
ing season. 


\l * The forests of the Canadian Lake 

District are so densé that snow- 
flakes are caught up in the upper 
reaches of the branches thus leav- 
ing the forest floor free of snow, 














* The peacock isnot the only bird 
that uses its tail asa flag of availabi- 
lity, The sage grouse usesa similar, 
perhaps even more dramatic, dis- 
play dance, On cue, 20 tail feathers 
fan out to reveal their pale under- 
sides. Meanwhile, its breast feath- 
ers puff out and those on its nape 
erect themselves into a crest, 
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Finally, its throat sacs balloon to 
such an extent that its facial feathers 
extend upwards hiding its head 
completely, The bird now shuffles 
about, purring its love song to the 
prospective mate, waiting anxious- 
ly for a sign of acceptance. 


* All spiders are not the patient 
predators we imagine them to be. 
Some, like the ‘Seyfodes thorucia’, 
go out in search of their prey, 
ambushing them by casting a sticky 
zig-zag throw-web over them. This 
spider has six eyes with which to 
seek, find and overcome its prey. 


* The word Piranha is enough to 
send shivers down the spines of 
most of us who have heard grue- 
some tales about the predatory fish. 
However, not all piranhas, are 
meat-eaters, The Pacu, for instance, 
isa herbivore which waits patiently 
under the over-hanging boughs 
of fruit trees waiting for fruit to 
fall into it's eager mouth, 








* "The longest worm in the world, 
us lorigissimus', measured 
over 55 metres. 








THE GOLDEN STONE 


— 
Opreeuponaitime therelived an Krishna, Then suddenly she re 
‘oldwoman, Shewas very poor. membered the paan and supari* 
She lived in a small hut in a small_ that her friend had given her three 
village. The old woman worked days ago. She ran into her house 
hard and earned a little money. and found iton her litle shelf. The 
Yet often she had nothing to eat. old woman washappy. She offered 
‘One day all the people in the Lord Krishna the humble gift and 
village were very happy. It was prayed to him. 
Lord Krishna’sbirthday. Thepeople — That night there was no food in 
sang songs in his praise and made their house. The old woman went 
plans to worship him with fruits tosleep, In the middle of the night 
and sweets. she was wakened by a loud crash. 
The poor woman was very sad. When she looked around she found 
She had nothing to offer Lord ~pertieatand toutes 





a huge stone by her side. When 
she looked at it she found that it 
was made of solid gold! 


Now the old woman's neighbour 
‘was greedywoman, She too had 
been awakened by the loud crash 
in the middle of the night. The 
‘greedy woman was curious and ran 
to the old woman. “There was a 
loud crash, what happened?” she 
asked. 


The old woman was crying with 
joy. "Lord Krishna has been kind 
tome," she said. “I sang a bhajan 
and offered him a humble paan 
and supari, yet he has blessed me 
with a golden stone!” 


on year passed. The greedy 
woman bided her time. She 
wanted a golden stone too. She 


had thought of a good plan. She 
waited for LOrd Krishna'sbirthday. 

The auspicious day dawned. The 
greedy woman bought paan and 
supari and offered them to Lord 
Krishna. She did not pray to him 
but thought only of the golden stone 
she would soon get. 

That night, she was so excited 
she could hardly sleep. Suddenly 
there was aloud crash, She sat up 
and saw the huge rock that had 
fallen through her roof. She got 
up and rushed towards it, To her 
great dismay she found that the 
rock wasjust that — a rock, There 
‘was no trace of gold at all! 

The woman learnt her lesson. 
She went to bed a sadder and wiser 
woman andwas never greedy again. 
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Bus Ride sl 


The bus comes to as 
You try to get on top. 
You scramble to the door, 

But land upon the floor. 

You run to get a seat, 

But tread on someone's feet 

You hold on to a seat with care, 
When the bus jerks you lose your fare 
Your hands go rickety-ricket, 

You can hardly buy your ticket 

The bus comes to a stop. 

You get off with a hop. 




















There goes my kite! 
A beautiful sight! 
Itfies very high, 

In the dark blue sky. 
It looks very grand, 
And pulls at my hand. 
Dressed up in green, 
It looks like a queen. 
There goes my kite! 
A beautiful sight! 








There are many reserve forests, 
For animals to live, 
| live in one contentedly, 
And am healthy and fit. 
‘There is a very strict rule, 
So hunters don't dare hunt us. 
But people come here often, 
To shoot pictures of us. 
| love this reserve forest, 
I don't have any fear, 
I roam the forest freely, 
Although I am a deer. 





Long, long ago in Greece 
lived creatures named 
Centaurs which had the 
head and shoulders of a 
man but the body and 
lags of a horse, Chiron 
was a noble centaur, 


Chiron was sito a great scholar.) One day Jason was struck by @ 
He taught his young thought 


{./, many useful things 












Sie! Who am I? To which 
country do | belong? 





You are a prince, Jason! Fight 
with courage! 


‘Jason, where are| 
you going? 








{im off to tolchos, sit Is 
peace until | drive the wi 





JASON and 
sor, the Golden 
ae Fleece 


INU. 










Ido? 


you must go wear these 


Wearing his father’s 
sandals on your feet, 


sandals gave Jason a 
renewed sense of 
courage. 


‘This river looks too deep 
and swift to cross! What shal 












Vg 


stood nearby, 





‘An old woman, 


+ “F Peorast bra you stad 











Madam, this river is swift and the 
currents are strong, The crossing 
will surely be treacherous. 


{Aman too afraid to cross a river 
‘can never redeem a lost throne. 










Jason was astonished. 
pee atatligeedeeeean 


She has magical powers! 


Jason did as she asked, 









Carry me across the river on 
your back 









F You are a kind young man, to 
have helped an old lady like me. 





huge tree is 
floating this 
way. IFithits ~ 
us, We are 
done for 





The tree moved to 
shore as if by magic: 


( Uhave lost one of my sandals. 
Oh, how foolish | will look with 
just one! 


Saas oe es 


The rustling After many days of 
leaves of the wandering 
Oak tree 





Sir! Are you 
Argus, the 
ship-builder? 


whispered 
their secrets. 


Goto Argus, the 
ship-builder and ask 
him to build you 
agalley. 


‘Jason related 
all that had, 
happened to 


The Speaking Oak sent 
me to you. Will you build 
me a huge galley? 


Thave never built such a splendid 
‘one before! 


to the Speaking 


Oak. Cutoff one of my branches, and carveit 


into a figure head. Place it on the prow 
of the ship. 










Pelias was pleased by Jason's 
words. 





Finding the Golden Fiaece is 
the most diffic 

dangerous of al 

Jason is doomed by his 
own words. 


will si: but on one 
Ht return with 

the Gaiden Fleece, you 

‘must yield your throne t0 








Jason is lost forever. He will 
never find the Golden Fleece. * 
Hal... Hal... Hal 


0 divine Oaktree! 1 Bow to ou, 
ind tell me the 


ay to the Golden Fleece, 


The rusting After many days of 

















Teves of the ‘ronan 

Cakes apr St! Areyou 
wispred Argus te 
tha secrets shipbulder? 


Go to Argus, the 





ship-builder and ask 
him to build you 
a galley. 
ANA 
‘magnificent 
“Jason related al 
all that 
hapnened 
Ar 


The Speaking Oak sent 
‘me to you, Will you build 
me a huge galley? 


< 


ha 
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Ihave never built such a splendid 
‘one before! 


yy 
What must 
do nent? 





Jason returned! r 
10 the Speaking POL 
Oak Cutoff one of my branches, andcarveit 


into a figure head, Place it on the prow 
of the ship. 








You are an extraordinary 
woman, for you are both 
‘brave and strong. We will be 
proud to have you with us, 


The galley was named Argo for it 
was built by Argus. Forty-nine 
brave Greeks boarded the galley, 
and Jason was the fiftieth, They 
‘came to be called the Argonauts, 


Sons of the North Wind! 


Welcome! 
Orpheus played soothing music on 


his harp so that the Argonauts were 
never weary, 


That is where the Golden, | shall tell you @ story in song, 
Fleece is to be found. 








“The ram began to fly 
over the sea with the 
two children on i's 


"So Phrixus reached 
‘But little Hell's Colchis alone...” 


back hands slipped...” 


Wet flying! A (Oh Jock! A boy on 
ee 
hes ‘7 


“The exhausted ram 
{ay down on the 
Golden sand and 
died, his work done.” 


Phrixus! Your friend not 
only had 8 fleece of gold 





‘The King of Colchis was Aeétes. His 
daughter was Medea 


You have to prove your 
7 valour before you reach 
the Golden Fleece! 


am Jason, the leader of the 
Argonauts. If | take the 
Golden Fleece back to my 


throne which is rightfully 


You have to tame my two 
fiery bulls of brass, made 
for me by Vulcan 





Jason 
yoked the bulls to a 
plough and ploughed a 
field. 


King Aeétes had thought 
‘of an evil plot 


Jason sowed them 
‘without realizing that 
they were the teeth of 

BA a dragon 


hen Jason remembered what 
Armed soldiers grew ‘Medea told him, 

in the field and 

attacked Jason. 


| shall throw 
this helmet at 
the men, 


Of nol | stand here 
unarmed! 
















On board the Argo 


He won't give 
up the Golden 
Fleece, 






King Adetes was furious with 
his daughter... 


‘Medea! He would never have 
fon but for you. If you help 
‘him again | wil kil you. 






The cruel 
Acétes will 
plot again... 













Then wecan sallaway onthe Argoand 
eave Colchis foreve 











Youand Orpheus meet 
‘me at midnight. {will 
take you there. 





Hew cao t 
overcome this 
vile beast? 


















i 
Orpheus played softly on his harp REY 
‘and the dragon's lids grew 

heavy with sleep 


Jason quickly pulled the Golden 
Fleece down from the tree. 


Then the three of 
them sped silently 
towards the Argo. 


Pelias surrendered the throne 
to Jason, its rightful heir, 





Jason and the Argonauts 
returned safely t6 
lolehos. 

Long live 
Medea! 


tong live P— 
feonsey 








Cong live the 
_¢ Argonauts! 
oe 
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One day when I came back from 
the market | tried to open our small 
gate. Suddenly two black crows 
Swooped down and packed and peck- 
ted at my head till ran back to the, 
other side of the street! 

‘Some children passing by on cycles 
stopped and laughed. An old woman 
‘who stood watching came up. “There's 
2 baby crow on your gate. It must 
have alien from the nest, Don’t goin 
Unit ties away oth 
rows will peck you,’ 

Our smal gate hada spring 
‘mont s0 | could not open tina hurry 
‘and run inside before the crows at: 
tackad, It was nearly lunch time, | 
was at my wits end. I cad to our 
heighbour’s son, When he came out 
of the house the crows swooped 
down to peck him as well and he 
retreated in a hurry. The baby crow 
just clung to the gate and wont on 
squawking 


‘A few minuteslater the boy came 
‘out of the house again. He wore a 
large cap this time. “Aunty, run to 
your door and get into the house as 





soon as | open the gate,"*he called. | 
did exactly as he said, but it did not 
‘save me from a severe pecking from 
Popa and Mama crow. 

For the next few days, everytime | 
‘opened the door and tried to step 
Outside the crows would come sw00p: 
ing down to peck me. The servant 
‘maid refused to come to work and 
‘the milkman was badly pecked, 

‘On the third day | opened a large 

jor protection and decided 

the crow’s attack. | had to 
goto the market. | gingerly walked to 
the gate, To my surprise the crows 
did not bother me. | looked at t 

‘goto, The baby crow wasn't there 
Bape and Mama crow hed somehow 
managed to get their baby back in 
their nest. 

had naver realized unt then that 
birds wore devoted parents. Thoy 
protect their children: from danger 
{and feed them until they learn to fl 
‘They love their babies just ike human 
beings 





A tatand Ihibo were yng to 
towards Grammarland. Amar 
asked Ichibo where exactly Gram- 
marland was, i 
said Ichibo, " 
our eyes and rely on our imagina- 
tions.” Amar was a practical little 
boy. He was surprised and rather 
puzzled at Ichibo's explanation. 
Seeing this Ichibo smiled, “Oh, 
Grammar land is a planet in the 
Universe of Language," she said, 
‘Amar was quite happy with this 
reply. 

‘They suddenly landed in Gram- 
mar land with a bang. “Careful, 











careful,” said the Stranger, as he 
greeted them. “You were talking 
as you were flying, weren't you? 
‘That's why the landing was rough. 
Come, come, now! There's no time 
to waste. Let's meet the Verbs. 


They are a very large family and 
there are lots of things you should 
know about them.” 

Amar and Ichibo walked a long 
way with the Stranger before they 


came to the locality where the Verbs 
lived. The Verbs seemed a busy 
lot. They hardly noticed Amar 
and Ichibo. The Stranger clapped 
his hands to attract their attention. 
“Come and meet my little friends,” 
he said to the Verbs. 

“We are coming, said the Verbs. 
One Verb ran, the other skipped 
and another hopped. A small group 
ofVerbsseemed quieter, andwalked 
slowly towards Amar and Ichibo. 

Meet the Verbs, said the Strang- 

J er. “Verbs belong to two main 
families, These busy fellows, who 

} are always doing one thing or an- 









other, are the Verbs of Action. 
‘These quieter fellows are the Auxi- 
liary Verbs. 

“What exactly is a Verb?” asked 


Amar. 

Alllthe Verbs looked surprised at 
this question. A Verb of Action 
stepped forward. “We are the most 
important words in the language,” 
hessaid. “Yes, yes, we are!” shouted 
allthe Verbs. They began tosingin 
chorus — 


Without us a sentence, 
Can make no sense. 
‘Action and Auxiliaries, 
We Verbs take the tense! 


‘The Head of the Family of'the 
Verbs of Action stepped forward. 
“There are thousands of us andit’s 
impossible to introduce you to us 
all. But let me introduce you to 
Jump, Eat, Sing and Laugh. The 


four Verbs stepped and demons- 
trated what they could do. 

‘Then the Head of the Family of 
Auniliary Verbs stepped forward. 
“The Verbs of Being are part of the 
Auxiliary family,” he said, and he 
introduced them to Amar and 
Ichibo. They were Be, Am, Is, Are, 
Wasand Were. The Verbs of Being 
bowed and told Amar and Ichibo 
that they had many uses, 

“Do tell us about yourselves,” 
said Amar with interest. “We could 
never understand when our teacher 
taught us about you!” complained 
Ichibo. 

Look at these sentences,” said 
the Head of the Family of Auxiliary 
Verbs. 


Lam an Indian. 
‘She is a good git. 
They are doctors. 
They were ill last month, 


“Here the Verbs of Being stand by 
themselves and help to make full 
sentences,” said the Head, “but now 
look at these sentences and tell me 
what you notice.” 


Lam going. 

She is singing a song. 
They are learning history. 
‘They were digging the road. 


‘The Head looked at them inquir- 
ingly but Amar and Ichibo were 
too timid to answer. In fact, they 
did not know the answer! 

“The Verbs of Being help form 
the Progressive or Continuous 
tense,” said the Stranger. “They 
combine with the Verbs of Action 
to doso!” 

“The other important function 
we perform is to form the Passive 
voice,” said a Verb of Being. 


Ram killed a snake. (Active) 
Asnake is killed by Ram. (Passive) 


“Why must we use the Passive 
Voice,” asked Amar plaintively. 
He was getting a little confused. 
“You must use the Passive voice 
when you are interested only in 
the action, and said the Stranger. 
“Listen to this sentence.. 





My jewels were stolen last night. 


“No-oneis interested in who stole 
the jewels. It could be a servant, a 
robber or even a friend. The impor- 
tance is given to what was done 





‘Amar and Ichibo were overwhel- 
med. There were so many things 
to remember about Verbs. Seeing 
their dazed faces the Verbs of Being 
recited in chorus. 








the Auxiliaries. Hurry!” 

>. SoAmarand Ichibowere greeted 
1. We standby ourehes and help by Have and Do. “You can tell 
2.We form the Progressive along with them more about yourselves on 


Remember us : 


Verbs of Actions, their next visit,” said the Stranger. 
'3.We help to form the Passive Voice “It's getting late for them.” 
too, ‘Amar and Ichibo waved goodbye 


Amarand Ichibotumed to leave. to the two families of Verbs and 
“You've forgotten tointroduce us,” tured to fly home again. 
said a soft voice. "Dear me! Sol no as ae han 
have,” said the Stranger. “Amar, Piss nee = On nae 2 o the Ku 
Ichibo come and meet the test of maledscnpasin Wert the anor” 
































Th: was once an amiable 
Giant who lived in a big, black, 
granite castle on the top of a 
tremendous mountain. And since 
hhe was an amiable (really friendly) 
Giant, he was very lonely, living all 
alone in his big castle. So some: 
times he came down from his 
mountain top to visit the little 
people who lived in the pretty 
village in the valley. 

But the villagers did not under: 
stand the purpose of his visit 
They would slam their doors in 
the face of the amiable Giant and 
shutter their windows 

“Take anything you want, Take 
our cattle. Take our grain. Take 
anv hing but leave us be,” shouted 


the terror'stricken villagers from 
behind their locked doors. 

When the Giant tried to explain 
that he did not want their cattle or 
grain and that all he wanted was 
to visit and talk to them, the vill: 
agers. who always clamped their 
hands to their ears, did not hear a 
word! That was because the Giant's 
voice was like the rumble and crash 
of thunder even when he spoke 
very softly 

Now there was one person in 
the village who could hear the 
Giant. He was a wicked man who 
pretended that he was a Wizard. 
He told the villagers he was almost 
completely deaf. Therefore, when 
the Giant came down the moun: 
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tain the wicked Wizard did not 
clamp his hands over his ears. And 
so he could hear the great voice 
of the Giant! 


“That ugly Giant wants more 
grain,” he told the villagers after 
the Giant went back home.. “Yes, 
that ugly Giant wants two hundred 
and nineteen bushels of com, all 
the watermelon you've raised in 
your garden and two dozen of your 
best milk cows, and wants you to 
bring all that halfway up the moun 
tain by next Tuesday morning.” 
And that’s just what the frightened 
villagers dic, 


‘The wicked Wizard knew that 
on Tuesdays the amiable Giant 
‘was very busy and that he never 
put his nose out of his castle on 


that day. The amiable Giant did 
his laundry on Monday and spent 
all Tuesday ironing his gigantic 
sheets and shirts, as big as tents. 
So the Giant never saw the fright 
ened villagers dragging the grain 
and the other things halfway up 
the mountain. 

On Tuesday nights, when every: 
fone was fast asleep, the wicked 
Wieard with the help of his wicked 
servants would cart away the things 
the villagers had brought up the 
mountain to a big secret cave, 
where they stored the grain and 
other things, 


nd this went for many years. 

The Wizard became richer. the 
villagers became poorer and the 
innocent amiable Giant became 





more and more lonely. Things 
might have gone on that way with 
the Giant becoming sadder and 
sadder because of his loneli 
it had not been for a lit 
named Gwendolyn 
‘Gwendolyn was the village cob 
bler’s granddaughter. She, like 
everyone else, trembled and cower 
ed behind locked doors with her 
hands clamped over her ears when 
the Giant visited the village. But 
‘one morning Gwendolyn was play 
ing with her doll Marguerite on 
the wooden cover of a dried-up 
well in the village square. The 
well had run dry long ago, and the 
villagers had built a wooden cover 
for the well to save children from 
falling in. Since then the children 
played around the well safely. But 





if 
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the old wooden cover had been 
jumped on by so many sturdy little 
feet that it was well-worn and a 
few of the old wooden boards had 
come loose 

On this: particular morning 
Gwendolyn had sat herself and 
her doll Marguerite on the old well 
cover as she sang a lullaby. The 
other village children had gone to 
pick the first flowers of May up on 
the mountainside 

Gwendolyn was singing a song 
that she had made up, when the 
children rushed down the moun: 
tainside, helter-skelter, dropping 
their flowers as they ran 

‘The Giant's coming" they screa- 
med. “Oh, dear, the Giant's com: 
ing down the mountain! 

Al the villagers promptly drop. 
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ped whatever they were doing 
and ran for home and bolted their 
windows and doors! 

Everyone but Gwendolyn! She 
was so startled she stumbled and 
fell backwards, right down through 
a loose board, into the dried-up 
well! 

Gwendolyn was not hurt when 
she landed at the bottom. In fact, 
she even bounced once or twice 
because the villagers had thrown 
their old mattresses into the well 
as if it were a giant waste basket 

Gwendolyn was not frightened 
tie knew she would be found after 
the Giant went home again. The 
Giant's gigantic arms were not long 
enough to reach her at the bottom 
of the well: She hugged her doll 
Marguerite to her bosom and listen 





ed to the earth-shaking steps of 
the Giant as he walked along the 
village street 


‘Suddenly the sound of his steps 
stopped. The Giant had knelt 
down and tapped gently at some 
village door as he always did when 
he visited the village. 

‘Gwendolyn hugged Marguerite 
tighter during that sudden silence 
‘And she forgot to cover her ears 
as she always had done when the 
Giant spoke. Now, for the first 
time, she heard his louid booming 
voice. Down there at the bottom 
of the well his voice sounded like 
the mumbling roar of distant 
thunder. 

“Anybody home?” asked the 
amiable Giant. 

No one answered him 


“Nice weather we're having,” he 
went on 

The frightened villagers behind 
their bolted doors kept their hands 
clamped to their ears and they all 
pretended they were not at home 

“| think we could stand a little 
rain.” 

The villagers stil remained silent, 

“1 saw the village children picking 
wildflowers up on the mountain,” 
said the Giant after another 
moment of silence. “I have some 
especially fine pansies growing in 
one of my window boxes. I could 
bring some down for you. I have 
very pretty purple ones.” 

The Giant waited a moment for 
someone to say something. Then 
he tapped on one of the shutters 
of the house 

“Do you hear me?” asked the 
Giant, raising his voice a litle. 

The frightened villagers gave up 
pretending they were not at home. 

“Please go away,” shouted one 
villager. Then the others joined in 
and from behind their locked doors 
and windows they wailed. “Please 
leave us alone. We can't give you 
any grain, Our crops have been 
bad." 

“{ thin’ you don't hear very well. 
I don't want your grain or anything 
you have,” said the Giant, sadly, 
“Tl come again next week and I'll 
bring my purple pansies.” 

Then the Giant stood up and 
slowly walked back to his lonely 
black granite castle on the top of 
the mountain. 

When at last the sound of the 
Giant's great steps was lost in the 


distance, the villagers unlocked 
their doors and cautiously looked 
up and down the village street. 
‘Then when they saw that the Giant 
had really gone, they ran out of 
their houses and gathered in the 
village square. 

“Oh dear, oh dear! What shall 
we do?” they all cried as they 
wrung their hands. "Won't that 
Giant ever leave us alone?” 

The wicked Wizard also came 
bustling out of his big house. He 
carried the black notebook in which 
he said he always wrote down what 
the Giant had ordered. He climbed 
up on the cover of the old well 
and raised his hand above his head. 


“Listen to me! Listen to me, 
everybody!" sreamed the old 
Wizard. “Here's what the ugly ald 
Giant ordered.” 

“One minute, please," interrup- 
ted the cobbler, Gwendolyn's grand- 
father. 

“Silence, cobbler,” commanded 
the wicked Wizard, haughtily, 
‘must report to the village what the 
Giant has ordered.” 

“But please, | must speak,” in 
sisted the cobbler. “Has anyone 
seen my grand-daughter, 
Gwendolyn? She did not come in, 
when the Giant came. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh, the poor dear,” 
cried some of the village ladies. 
“The Giant must have taken her 
up to his castle!” 

Gwendolyn’s grandfather, sat 
mournfully on the stone wall of 
the old dry well 

“Oh, Gwendolyn, my poor little 
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grand-daughter,” he moaned. “Will 
Tever see my poor lost Gwendolyn 
again?” 

‘And from deep down in the dry 
well alittle voice calle 

“Grandfather..... | am not lost! 
I'm not lost a bit. I'm down here 
at the bottom of the well with 
Marguerite, Look down, You can 
see me right now.” 

Her grandfather quickly hopped 
off the wall and looked down at 
the smiling face of Gwendolyn, 

“She's here! Gwendolyn is 
found,” he shouted, joyfully 

Some people ran off to get a 
Jong ladder and in a few minutes, 
‘Gwendolyn, still hugging Marque 
rite, was‘in her grandfather's atms. 

“Here! Here! Screamed the wick 
ed old Wizard. “You'd better wait 
up until | read the orders the ualy 
Giant gave, You know what will 
happen if you do not carry out his 
orders.” 

The villagers stood still in their 
tracks. No one had ever thought 
what the Giant would do if they 
did not cary out his orders, but 
they all were sure it would be 
something terrible. 

“Now then,” began the wicked 
Wizard, as he adjusted his spectac! 
es and opened his black notebook. 
“First he wants one hundred and 
seventyfour bushels of wheat.” 

“But we have no wheat,” cried 
the miller. “My mill has not ground 
any new wheat for two weeks...” 

But the Wizard paid no attention 
to their protests and went on read 
ing until he had completed the list 
of things he said the Giant had 
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ordered 

*...And you had better get them 
alldelivered bynoop next Tuesday. 
or else!” And with that the wicked 
Wizard snapped his black notebook. 
shut, slowly climbed down from 
the top of the dry well, and stalked 
across the village square to his big 
house, 

Little Gwendolyn held on tight 
to her grandfather's hand and 
listened quietly to everything that 
was said by the wicked Wizard, 
She did not say a word until she 
and her grandfather had returned: 
home, 

“Grandfather,” she said, as the 
‘old cobbler lit the fire under the 
soup kettle, “did you not once tell 
me that the Wizard is a little deaf?” 

“A little deaf, did you say?” 
repeated’ the old cobbler. "Why, 
yes, I did say that. He never seems 
to hear me when I first tell him 
how much it will cost to mend his 
pointed a 

"Grantather said Gwendolyn, 
slowly." I think he is absolutely 
stone deaf!" 

“Stone deaf, child! What makes 
you think that?” 

“Yes, I'm sure he is stone deaf. 
Because he could not have heard 
a word that the Giant said. Mar- 
guerite and I heard everything the 
Giant said as we sat on the bottom 
of the well. He did not say one 
‘word about wanting all that wheat 
and all that barely and com. In 
fact, he did not want the villagers 
to give him any wheat or anything 
else. Indeed, he said he wanted 
to give us something.” 


‘What did he say he'd give us?” 

“Purple pansies. 

Purple pansies?” exclaimed the 
old cobbler 

“Yes, Grandfather and he said 
he'd bring them next week. Didn't 
he say that, Marguerite” 

Hmm,” said the old cobbler, 
thoughtfully. "Are you sure you 
heard him say that, child?” 








‘Yes, Grandfather, | am sure, 
said Gwendolyn. 

Very well. Let us have our 
supper at once. Then I must have 
a private word with the mayor. 

The minute the supper dishes 
were washed and put away the 
old cobbler hurried over to the 
blacksmith shop as fast as his old 
legs could carry him, and quickly 
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told the blacksmith mayor what 
‘Gwendolyn had told him. 

“And your granddaughter told 
you the Giant says he wants us to 
give him nothing, but that he wants 
to give us something?” asked the 
blacksmith mayor with his eyebrows 
high. 

“Yes,” said the old cobbler. 
“And what does he want to give 

us?” asked the blacksmith mayor. 
“Purple pansies,” said the cob- 
beer. 

“Purple pansies." roared the 
blacksmith mayor and collapsed 
ina fitof laughter. “Purple pansies! 
“Ho, Ho, Ho...” and he laughed 
Until tears rolled down his cheeks 

The old cobbler became very 
angry. “Yes! Purple pansies is what 
the Giant said!” he said. angrily 
“That's what Gwendolyn said he 
said and she never tells an untruth.” 

The blacksmith mayor suppress: 
ed his laughter, but still smiling, 
he patted the old cobbler on the 











daughter told an untruth,” said the 
‘blacksmith mayor, “but as you have 
often said, Gwendolyn is an imagi 
native child, and she did tumble 
into the dry well. Have you thought 
that she might have bumped her 
head a litle as she went, tumbling 
down to the bottom of that well? 
May be that affected her hearing 
or her power of remembering.” 
The old cobbler stroked his chin. 
He had not thought of that! “Well, 
he said, “maybe there is something 
in what you say.” I would be very 
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obliged to you if you would not, 
mention this to anyone.’ 

“Won't say a word,” said the 
blacksmith mayor, cheerfully. 

The next few days dragged by 
for the downcast villagers. On 
Tuesday morning they trembled 
as they drove their wagons up 
the mountain and unloaded the 
scant bushels of grain and other 
things that they had managed to 
borrow from their neighbours, 
Then they drove back to their 
village and sat sadly in their darken 
ed homes as they waited for the 
temible things to happen which they 
all were sure would happen after 
the Giant found out they had not 
obeyed his orders. The frightened 
villagers were sure he would tear 
off the roofs of their houses, and 
kick in their walls with one flick of 
his boots. 


it Friday, just as the children 
were coming home for lunch, 
they heard the great steps of the 
Giantas he walked down the moun- 
tainside. 

“The Giant's coming! The Giant's 
coming!” they screamed. And all 
the villagers ran forhomeasfastas 
they could, They shuttered their 
‘windows, bolted their doors, clainp: 
‘ed their hands to their ears and sat 
trembling in their dark houses as 
they awaited his coming. 

However, two people did not 
cover their ears. One was the 
‘wicked Wizard and the other was 
little Gwendolyn. 

Gwendolyn had run up to her 
bedroom under the eaves of her 
grandfather'shouse and she threw 
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her shutters wide open! She wanted 
to hear the Giant talk. She did 
protect her ears from the Giant's 
great roaring voice by wrapping a 
big muffler around her head and 
cover her ears. 

Closerand closercame the great 
earthshaking steps of the Giant. 
When he reached the old cobbler's 
house, his face lit up with a gigantic 
smile. For there he saw Gwendolyn's 





unshuttered friendly-looking little 
window, 

And looking out through her 
friendly window were the smiling 
rosy faces of Gwendolyn and her 
doll Marguerite. 

“Hello, Giant!" shouted 
Gwendolyn in the loudest voice she 
could manage. 

“Hello,” said the Giant in the 
softest voice he could manage 
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“You need not shout. I can hear 


little things.” 
“tisa nice day,” said Gwendolyn. 
is a very fine day,” said the 





Giant. “A boot too hot. We do 
need some 

“Yes, indeed” said Gwendolyn. 
“We do indeed need rain.’ 

‘Then there was a moment of 
silence as they each wondered what 
tosaynext. Then the Giantnoticed 
the muffler wrapped around her 
head. 

“Do you have mumps?” heasked, 
nodding at | the muffler. 

“Oh, no,” said Gwendolyn. “It's 
just to protect my ears. You do 
have a strong voice, you know.” 

“Oh,” said the Giant, sadly. 

“Giant,” said Gwendolyn, “Ijust 

wught of something. 
hat?” asked the Giant. 
I believe if you grew a big thick 
beard like the millers, people could 
listen to your big voice without 
hurting their ears... Are you old 
‘enough to grow a beard?” 

“Yes, [ think Lam old enough to 
‘grow a beard.” said the Giant. “And 
how old are you, girl?” 

“Oh, lam seven going on eight,” 
said Gwendolyn, “Iwillbe eighton 
October 31st.” 

And there was another moment 
ofsilence. 

“Do you like flowers?” asked the 
Giant. 

“love flowers,” said Gwendolyn. 











well when I pick flowers.” 
The Giant opened one of his 
huge hands and showed Gwendohn, 
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the flowers he carried. They were 
the biggest, most beautiful, purple 
pansies.anyone had ever seen! 

“How beautiful!” exclaimed 
Gwendolyn. 

“You can have them,” said the 
Giant, and he shoved the flowers 
into the little window. 

“Oh, thank you, Giant,” said 

Gwendolyn, “Wait till | put them 
‘on my bed. 

With some difficulty she carried 
the big pansies to her bed. They 
covered the bed from head to foot. 
In a moment she was back at the 
window again, 


“Well, goodbye,” said the Giant. 

“Goodbye, Giant,” said Gwendo- 
lyn, “come again.” 

And the Giant walked back to 
his big black granite castle on the 
top of the tremendous mountain 
with a happy, springy step that 
shook all the little village houses 
like a series of earthquakes. 

As soon as the Giant left her 
window Gwendolyn ran to the door 
of her room and called her grand- 
father. The old cobbler stumbled 
up the stairs as fast as he could, 
not knowing what to expect 

“Look, Grandfather,” she cried, 
“The Giant brought the purple 
pansies as he said he would... 
Here, you can have two.” + 

By this time the old cobbler saw 
the big purple pansies spread out 
‘on Gwendolyn's bed, 

‘Gwendolyn chattered on and on 
telling about the Giant's visit and 
what they had talked about. Her 
grandfather listened carefully. 
“Then he sat down deep in thought. 




















As usual, right after a visit from 
the Giant the wicked Wizard read 
his report on what he said the 
Giant had ordered. He told the 
villagers the Giant was very angry 
and he again read off a list of 
‘orders that the unhappy villagers 
knew they never could fulfil 

Gwendolyn and her grandfather 
stocd at the edge of the crowd 
and listened to the wicked Wizard's 
report but they said not a word to 
anyone. 

That evening right after supper 
the old cobbler threw the sack over 
his shoulder and hurried over to 
the blacksmith shop. The black 
smith mayor let him in the door. 
He was very distressed 

“Please do not tell me of the 
bright fantastic things your grand: 
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daughter said.” said the mayor. 

1 know she is a very remarkable, 
child, But please, not tonight, there 
are so many serious 

“1 did not come to tell you any: 
thing,” interrupted the old cobbler, 
“Teame to show you something,” 

Then the old cobbler reached 
into the sack he had carried on his 
shoulder. 

“Purple pansies!” gasped the 
mavor. 

“Yes, purple pansies," said the 
cobbler. 

“And pansies this big do not 
grow anywhere in this valley. Do 
{you want to know where they came 
from?" 

Ina few minutes the old cobbler 
told the blacksmith everything 
Gwendolyn had told him about 
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the Giant's visit 


he following Tuesday! promptly 

at noon, the blacksmith and 
the strong, silent men he had 
chosen drove halfway up the 
mountain and they unloaded hun 
dreds of baskets of twigs and peb: 
bles, Late that night when the 
wicked Wieard and his servants 
loaded the baskets on their own 
‘wagons and carted them away to 
the secret cave, the blacksmith and 
his chosen men followed them as 
silent as panthers. 

There, the villagers quickly sub- 
dued the wicked Wizard and his 
villainous servants. And all the 
grain and cattle and sheep that 
had been stolen from the villagers 
and hidden in thesecret cave were 
returned to their rightful owners 
‘The wicked Wizard and his servants 
were driven from that peaceful litle 
valley and were never seen again 


he ullagers settled back again 
to a peaceful, properous, care- 
free life. Now that they knew that 
the Giant was really a gentle, ami- 
able fellow, they looked forward to 
the next visit of their gigantic neigh 
bour. They also decided to show 
the Giant he was welcome in their 
village. They decorated the fronts 
of their houses with coloured stream- 
ers and flags. And Gwendolyn 
and the other children lettered a 
big sign that was stretched across 
the village street. The sign read, 
“Welcome Giant.” 
And when all that was done, 
they waited... and they waited.... 
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and they waited! But weeks went 
by, months went by and still there 
‘was no visit from the Giant. The 
decorations became tattered, the 
flags were limp and the big sign 
the children. had printed:looked 
washed out and shaggy. The 
villagers thought that perhaps they 
had hurt his feelings and that he 
would never visit them again. 


ne fine, warm surnmer day, just 

fas the children were coming 
home from school, they heard the 
Giant's great steps as he walked 
down from his tremendous moun. 
tain, The children danced through 
the street shouting, “The Giant's 
coming!” 

Everyone ran for home. This 
time not to bolt thelr doors and 
windows as they had formerly done, 
but to throw them wide open to 
show the Giant he was welcome, 
‘And no one clamped his hands to 
his ears. They all wrapped theit 
heads in mufflers to muffle the 
sound of the Giant's great voice 
so that they could hear what he 
said, 


The Giant was very pleasantly 
surprised to find all the village 
doors and windows open wide and 
to see all the villagers and the 
children looking out and smiling 
as they nodded him a good-day. 
He stepped over the sign that the 
children had printed and stopped 
again at the old cobbler's house. 
There he knelt and looked into 
Gwendolyn’s window. 

Ift were not for the size of him 


and his kindly twinkling eyes. 
Gwendolyn would have hardly 
recognized her Giant friend, For 
the rest of the Giant's great face 
‘was almost all covered with a gigan 
tic red beard and a tremendous 
moustache! 

“Hello,” said the Giant. His 
voice now coming through his great 
beard and moustache was so deep 
and mellow Gwendolyn could hard 
ly hear him. 

She quickly unwrapped the 
muffler she had tied around her 
head to protect her ears and she 
did the same for her doll Marguerite. 

“Hello, Giant,” said Gwendolyn, 
“| missed you.... Have you been 
al?" 

“No,” said the Giant, with a 
sheepish grin, “have been growing 
this beard.” 





“It is a beautiful beard,” sald 
Gwendolyn. 

The Giant blushed at her compli 
ment and fora moment there was 
a silence between them, 

Nice day we're having,” said 
the Giant at last, “It is a beautiful 
day indeed.” said Gwendolyn 
Then after another pause the Giant 
said : “Isn't it your birthday tomor: 
row?” 

‘How nice of you to remember,” 
said Gwendolyn with a surprised 
look on her face. 

“Well,” said the Giant, slov 
"Yd like you and all the children 
to come halfway up the mountain 
tomorrow....'m making a birthday 
party for you... baked a cake. 

‘Oh, how kind and thoughtful 
you are, Giant,” said Gwendolyn. 
joyfully. “'d love a birthday party 
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up on the mountain.” 


Ihe very next day Gwendolyn. 

finally became eight years old. 
The Giant spread a great cloth 
hallway up on the mountainside 
and on it he laid great platters. 
‘These platters held more goose 
berry tarts, more cookies. more 
sugarplums and candies than any 
one had ever seen. And right in 
the centre of the cloth was the 
cake the Giant had baked hit 
self! twas the biggest homemade. 
pink-frosted birthday cake in the 
world with eight candles and one 
to grow on, stuck in the centre of 
it. 


‘The village children came to the 
party all dressed up in Hallowe'en 
‘costumes. Some boys came dress: 


ed as girls and some gitls came 
dressed as boys. And some chil- 
dren were goblins and others were 
witches and there were those who. 
pretended to be black cats and 
even pumpkins. But no one came 
dressed as a Wizard. 


And they all ate as much as 
they could hold and they played 
‘games and sang. “Happy Birthday, 
dear Gwendolyn." over and over 
again. And that was the song they 
sang as they walked down the 
mountain when the sun zet and it 
‘was time to go home to bed. 

Everyone said that the birthday 
party the amiable Giant gave for 
Gwendolyn when she became 
eight years old was the best party 
that ever was. 
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Aor of gigantic trees, can be 
found in California, on the west 
coast of North America, The beauti 
ful Redwood trees (sequoia sem 
pervirens) that grow in this forest 
are the tallest trees in the world! 
Scientists believe that the Redwood 








trees existed over 160 million years 
ago! 

Some of the Redwoods are more 
than 2000 years old, and reach 
dizzy heights of over 300 feet. One 
Redwood is known as the Chimney 
tree. The tree was burnt hollow by 


i) 


a forest fire and now it's trunk is a 
haven for travellers. The room in 
the hollow tree (9" x 12') has 
natural chimney for forest fires 
because the top of the tree was 
broken off in a storm, The Driv 
Thru’ treeis world famous because 
a big car can drive through this 
living tree! 

The Redwood tree getsits name 
from its reddish brown bark which 
is usually six to twelve inches thick, 
The wood is very hard, Fun 
termites and insects which | 
been known to wipe out forests 











cannot harm the Redwoods, 


When American settlers arrived 
in California they started cutting 
down the trees for lumber. By 1925, 
more than one-third of these 
ancient trees, some which had sur- 
vived for 2000 years, had been 
destroyed by thoughtless human 
beings. 

However, some responsible 
Americans started the Save the 
Redwoods League in 1918. The 
Founders tree, which used to be 
364 feet tall until a storm broke its 
crest,\s dedicated to them. Today, 
the Redwood forest is the most 
beautiful natural park in the world. 
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_ DIALECTICS 





Id Mr. Harinath was very fond 
of children, He spent most of 

his time with them, and often told 
them interesting stories. The chil 
drenwere very inteligent and would 
often ask him questions. Mr. Hari 
nath was often hard put to answer 
them all 

‘One day the children asked Mr 
Harinath what dialectics meant. “It's 
not easy to explain,” he replied 
“No, tell us what it means,” they 
insisted. “We want to know!” 

Mr. Harinath smiled.“ All right, 
You have asked me many ques 
tions. Now let me ask you a few,” 
he said, “That's only fair!” The 
children agreed to answer his ques 
tions. 

“Two men named Mr. Clean and 
Mr, Dirty came to see me a few 








days ago,” said Mr. Harinath. “I 
asked them to have a bath, Which 
of them do you think had a bath?” 
“Mr. Dirty!” said the children, 
“No,” said Mr. Harinath. 
“Mr. Clean had a bath because he 
is accustomed to bathing. Mr. Dirty 
wouldn't because he isn't used to 
it. Now whom did you think had a 
bath?” 
“Mr. Clean,” chorused the chil: 
dren, “No,” sid Mr. Harinath laugh 
ing loudly at their surprise. “Mr. 
Dirty would have a bath because 
he is in dire need of one. Now tell 
me again. Which of them would 
bathe?” 
“Mr. Dirty," answered the children, 
rere beginning to frown. 
“No,” said Mr. Harinath laughing 
harder, “Both of them would have 















a bath because Mr. Clean is accus- Mr. Clean doesn't need one and 

tomed to bathing and Mr. Diy Mr. Dirty isn't used to bathing!” 

needs one! So, who hadabath ?” The confused children looked 
“Both!” shouted the children. at each other. “Each time you say 

They were sure of themselves this something different and each time 

time the answer suits your arguiment!” 
““Nof" shouted back Mr. Harinath. they complained. 

Hewas laughing so hard that tears “Ah, children!” said Mr. Harinath. 








ran down his cheeks, “Neither of “Didn'tyou ask me the meaning of 
them would have a bath because dialectics?” 













Children! 

Here is your chance to win a prize! Gokulam 
announces a special cash prize of Rs. 100/- for 
the best contribution for our December issue. 
Your contribution can be a poem, article or 
story. Hurry and send in your contribution! 
Only those under the age of 16 are eligible for 
this prize 












K ott: t2alv beains with a spring 
cleaning. All the members of 
the household dust, sweep and swab 
until the house is sparkling. The 
garden is cleared of dead leaves 
and the gleaming doorsteps are 
marked on either side with wiggly 





white and red lines. 
Beautiful kolams are drawn on 
the floor with a rice paste. The 
altaris arranged, (it usually has five 
for seven steps) and astarched white 
sheet covers the steps, Trunks of 
dolls of all kinds packed away after 
last Navaratri , are lifted down from 
the loft. The clay dolls represent 
both deities and common folk. 
The room in which the dolls are 
displayed is painstakingly decor 
ated. Large quantities of coconut, 
betel nut, fruit, flowers, turmeric 
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+ An susily mosldable world. 


altar. 

‘On the first day, children are sent 
tothe houses of relatives and friends 
to invite them for Kolu. They are 
dressed in traditional fancy clothes, 
like Radha, or Krishna. 

‘Onallthe nine days of Navaratri 
sweets and chundaf are made as 
prasad. Theladies of the household 
dress gorgeously to receive their 
guests. They offer the guests flowers, 
and sandal paste, Most guests are 
then gently entreated or coerced 
into singing, The rustle of silks, the 
aroma of sweets, and sound of 
voices singing characterize the fes 
tive mood of Navaratri! When the 
Visitors depart with their packets of 
prasad, coconut and betel leaves 
at the end of the day, the aarthi is 
offered 

In most houses today, Kolu is 
celebrated in a subdued manner, 
due to the effort and time that it 
demands, Sometimes it is just 
confined to the pooja room. How: 
ever in some households Kolu is a 
grand affair and lavish arrange 
ments are made. 


so of our dll. Fama iad 
‘Sita and looting Hannan, 


Kolu in my house, is different. 
Webuild our kolu around a certain 
theme. All the exhibits relate to 
the chosen theme which could be 
anything — music, education, child- 
hood, these are a few of the themes 
we've had. We choose scenes from 
history. and mythology to illustrate 
our theme. 

In some artistic households the 
members of the family make the 
dolls themselves. I think this is the 
best kind of Kolu there is. Their 
personal effort makes their kolu a 
delight to behold, Children build 
parks and zoos in shallow layers of 
mud in which they have grown 
quick growing mustard, ragi or len- 
tils. 

This tra 


ion brings out the art 
tic impulses in each of us in the 
best possible way. Each year we 


see innovation creeping into the 
easily mouldable world of Kolu. 





THE 


EXAM... 


twas the second day of the exami- 

nation, There were students all 
over the school compound, busy 
with their frantic eleventh hour pre- 
paration. Deepak satin his favourite 
place, beneath the statue of 
Mahatma Gandhi which stood in 
front of the school portico, He was 
well prepared and was now doing 
a rapid revision, 

Suddenly, he was rudely disturbed 
bya threatening voice, He looked 
up to find his classmate Ranjit 
glowering at him. “You cheated 
me yesterday,” said Ranjit angrily. 
“Are you going to show me the 
answers at least today?” 

Deepak had been subject to this 
kind of intimidation before. Ranjit 
never opened his books. He never 
missed a single film released in the 
city either, Then when the exams 
‘were on, he pestered Deepak who 
usually sat in front of him to show 


him the answers so that he could 
copy. 

Deepak tried to reasonwith Ranjit 
“tll be happy to clear any doubts 
you may have, Ranjit. Illeven stay 
back in the evenings if you like. 
But I refuse to allow you to copy 
from me, Aren't you ashamed to 
ask the, standing here in front of 
Gandhij’s statue? Do you know 
that Gandhiji refused to copy even 
when his teacher asked him to?” 

“Don't you dare preach to me! 1 
don't want to listen to your holy 
words, retorted Ranjit. You'll be 
sorry for not helping me!” Ranjit 
stomped off in a rage. 

“The bell rang and all the students 
trooped into the exam hall, leaving 
their texts and notebooks outside. 
Ranjit deliberately arrived a little 
late and searched for Deepak's 
books. He wanted the essay which 
Deepak had written. He scrambled 








Peralam Pugazhmati 


through Deepak’s notes and furtive- 
Iy tore the pages of an essay which 
he knew was sure to be asked in 
the exam. He stuffed the sheets 
into his pocket, and walked into 
the hall. = 

As luck would have it, the essay 
question was asked and Ranjit 
managed to copy every word from 
the torn pages, without the know- 
ledge of the supervisors. 

dust as he finished writing, there 
was a. commotion in the corridor, 
outside the hall. It was the flying 
squad! Ranjit’s heart skipped a beat, 
but the spiteful boy quickly founda 
way not onlly to escape being caught 
red-handed, but also to get his own 
back on his disobliging class-mate. 
He lost no time in rolling the torn 
pages into a ball and kicking it 
beneath Deepak’s chair 

Poor Deepak! He was completely 


unaware of what had happened. 
Suddenly his answer paper was 
snatched away from him and he 
‘was ordered to stand up. The eagle 
eyes of the school inspector had 
noticed the crumpled ball of paper 
under his chair, On opening it he 
found that the handwriting on it 
matched Deepak’s! Deepak could 
only nod his head in bewilderment 
when the inspector asked him 
whether the papers belonged to 
him. But the inspector looked 
disbelieving when he said that he 
had no idea as to how the paper 
had come into the hall. Deepak 
was brusquely ordered to the head: 
master’s office. Ranjit’s grin slowly 
faded as he realized that Deepak 
was near tears. 


Lr 


he headmaster could hardly 
believe his ears when the inspec: 








tortold him that Deepak had been 
caught cheating. He knew Deepak 
for a bright and honest boy. He 
gently drew the boy aside, “Ican't 
believe that you tried to cheat, 
Deepak. Tell me what happened,” 
he said, 

Deepak hadn't seen anybody 
tearing the pages from his note- 
book. He silently shook his head 
and his eyes filled with tears, The 
headmaster was determined to get 
atthetruth. He checked the register. 
Ashok, Gopal, Mohan, Ranjit... 
“Aha! Could it be?” He hurr 
into the exam hall. 





Soon he came out dragging a 
frightened and reluctant Ranjit 
hind him, “Hereisthe real culprit, 
told the inspector, “But how 
sn you be so sure?” asked the 
inspector. 

“This boy Ranjit is abit of bully. 
Stil that does not necessarily mean 
that he would cheat. But I had a 
Jook at his answer paper. Deepak's 
essay has been copied word for 
word. In his hurry he has even 
copied the P.T.O. Does that prove 
Deepak's innocence?” 

Deepak was allowed to return to 
the exam hall. Heran off, gratefully 
acknowledging his thanks. 

The Assistant headmaster, who 
had come into the room tried to 
saysomething “Sir, this boys...” 
he began. But the headmaster cut 
him short. "No, no, Mr. Mahesh. 
Please don’t say anything. Ranjit 
deserves his punishment. He tried 
to blame another boy for what he 
had done!” 

But Mr. Mahesh insisted. “Sit, 
Ranjit is our headmaster’s eon” 


























he said to the inspector. “Please 
forgive him this time.” 

The inspector was astounded. 
“Could there stillbe such an honest 
and upright man in these days of 
corruption and favouritism?” he 
wondered, Hewas moved, and he 
shook the headmaster'shand. “Sir, 
Til forgive Ranjit this time. Not for 
his sake, but for yours,” he said. 

“No, si,” said the headmaster. 
“He deserves the punishment. He 
ismyonlyson and myparents have 
sadly spoilt him. He gets his own 
‘way all the time and my best efforts 
to make him mend his ways have 
failed. Let us hope that this punish- 
ment will help him realize that we 
have only a lifetime and that we 
shouldn't let oppurtunities pass us 

rf 


Ranjit realized that he had hurt 
his father deeply. Deep within 
himself he was very ashamed. He 
was proud of his father whom most 
of his friends admired. He knew 
that his father was a very fair person. 


He hadn't realized that his spite 
‘would carry things this far. 

The inspector turned to him. 
“You won't write your exams this 
year, my boy!” he said sternly. “I 
hope you'll do your father proud 
next year.” 

Ranjit looked straight into the 
eyes of the inspector. A gleam of 
determination shone there. “Iwill, 
sir, [truly didn’t think it would go. 
this far, Iwill apologize to Deepak 
when he comes out of the hall.” 
Ranjit couldn't bear to meet his 
father’s eyes and was about to leave 
theroom. Ashe neared the doora 
warm hand clasped his shoulder. 
He turned to look up at his father, 
who smiled at him. He knew his 
father had forgiven him, He felt a 
different person. As he turned to 
leave the room once more he saw 
the benign Mahatma smiling down 
at them from the photograph on 
the wall 





‘Translation by Emmar.” 


enjoyed athe stories 
and articles in the three 
‘ssues. My favourites were 
Those Childhood Days, 
‘Adventures of Amar and 
Tehibo, The Mogic Ring, 
and No Schoo! Please. 
S. Naval, 
‘Vishakapatnam, 

. 


enjoyed the story No 
‘Schoo! Please. 1 know I 
‘must go to school happily. 
Gokulam is very interest 
ing. 1 hope to improve, 
my English by reading it. 
M. Narain, 
Madras, 

. 


In the second issue of 
Gokulam | appreciated 
the articles in A Space 
‘Odyssey for a Rupee. The 
youngreportes explained 
What they saw so beaut 
fully that I elt asi had 
‘witnessed everything my- 
sell, wish there was & 
planetarium in Bangalore 
0 that I could also view 
the solar system. 

T would like to suggest 
that you publish more 
competitions and puzzles 
and an article on Swami 





Vivekananda and his 
teachings. 
P. Kavitha, 
Bangalore 

. 

tread both English and 

Tamil Gokulam and was 
clisappointed that many 
stories were the same. 
Can youmake the English 
‘and Tamil editions differ 
ent s0 that we could read 
both? 
N,Kumaresh, 
Cheyyar. 
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tam yo new rade 
ined heart, poems 
tndstes nyo gh 
the ied eb 
and ujnten Abe ond 
Node Mov pul, 
Jumble, and cavers 
Pease! Ao pu the an 
Senne net ue so 











thatwe don’ fel tempted 
to peek at them! 

R Arvind, 

Bangalore 


Lam thrilled with Goku 
lam. The articles were 
absorbing. AFew thoughts 
‘on Sleep was most enjoy: 
able 

V, Sunil Kumar, 

Madras. 


Golhulam in English ful 
fis the long felt need of 
‘our children. They need 
food forthoughtin Enalsh, 
‘The Adventures of Amar 
‘and chiboteach grammar 
In an entertaining syle. 
What's awordis equaly 
appealing 

R. Kalpagem, 

Madras. 
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“October’88 
Dear Reader, 


Last month was veryhoppytorecelve aletterftom 


K Suresh. K. Suresh and his ten schoolmates in Satha- 
mangatam thanked me forthe information in my column. 
Jam glad that they found it so useful and interesting. 

However what made me happierstill was the fact 
that Suresh and his fiends have started a reading 
club, A club is a fine thing for it, helps young people 
who have common interests o get together to do 
something which they enjoy. | hope Suresh and each 
‘of his frends will buy and collect the forthcoming issues 
of Gokulam so that each can start his own small library. 

‘Several of you have asked the difference between 
stars and planets. You can tum to the Astronomy Quiz 
‘on page 24 forthe answer. 

‘As usual the following pages are filed with interesting 
‘questions that young readers have asked me. Do any 
‘of you have a question to ask? Well you can write to 
me. However, you must remember to put your NAME. 
‘AGE and ADDRESS clearly on your letter, Otherwise Iwill 
not be able to publish your questions. Also make sure 
that you don't ask me more than two questions in each 








Q. Inwhich year were the Nobel 
Prizes first awarded? Inwhich 
fields? 

T. Chitra, 
Cuddalore. 
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ol the Nobel Prise for Literatare 
viranath Tagore 


‘A. The Swedish inventor Alfred 
Nobel invented dynamite in 1866. 
Nobel made a fortune from his 
invention, He founded the Nobel 
Prize which are awarded every year 
for achievements in Chemistry, Phy. 
sics, Physiology and Medicine, Liter: 
ature and Peace, The Noble Prize 
was first awarded in the year 1901 
The Swedish Government later 
decided to award a Nobel Prize for 
Economics as well 


Q. Where does rain come from? 
K, Usha, 
Madras. 


A. Araiindrop lives forever, When 
the sun warms the land it draws 
up the moisture as water vapour. 








Often you can see the water vapour 
rising up as steam, ‘The vapour 
rises and forms clouds in the shy. 
The clouds rise high and as it 
becomes cooler the vapour gets, 
heavier and finally falls back to the 
earth asrain:This keeps happening, 
That's why a raindrop lives forever! 


Q. How did oil get into the earth? 
Micky Peters, 
Erode. 
A. Thewisatiny form of life called 
plankton. It is too small for us to 
seewith our eyes. Millions of years 








ago plankton sank beneath the 
waters and in time became embed- 
ded deep in the mud. Vast deposits 
of animal and vegetable matter also 
fell into the waters and settled. 
The great weight of water and mud 
crushed the mineral deposits into 
rock called shale 

This process went on and on 
until a thick liquid was squeezed 
from the rock. The land was often 
moved and broken by upheavals 
caused by the weather. The sea: 
bed in many places was pushed to 
the surface. 

The thick liquid forced its way 
upward and when the mud dried 
was found by man, This liquid was 
called crude oil and from it comes 
petrol, paraffin and many other 
products, 

Oil is an important fuel today. 
Men drill the earth or sea-bed to 
reach it, because of its value 


Q. Why is the sea salty? 
V. Ranjan, 
Vizac. + 


A. Once upon a time, when our 
world was new the sea had no salt 
init. All the salt in the sea comes 
from land. As rivers flow through 
the coutryside they wash salt from 





the land and carry it to the sea. 

“The seas are getting saltier every- 
day. The sun's heat evaporates 
sea-water and leaves the salt behind. 
All the time the rivers are putting 
more salt into the sea. 


Q. What is acupuncture? 
S. Prakash, 
Sirkali. 


‘A. Acupunctureisa kind of medi- 
cal treatment which can cure ilness 
and pain, This treatment was first 
used in China. However, many 
medical experts have claimed that 
‘acupuncture is unscientific and that 
it can do more harm than good, 

During treatment needles are 
stuck into certain parts of the body. 
They are pushed lightly into the 
skin. The needles are not stuck in 
the affected area. They may some- 
times be elsewhere. The treatment 
often works but no-one knowshow 
‘or why for sure. 


Q. How are geysers formed? 
N. Sethuraman, 
Kuthalam. 


A. Ageyser is a natural fountain. 
Deep under the earth, due to volca- 
nie activity, some beds of rock 
become very very hot. These hot 
rocks heat the underground water 
and make steam, and pressure 
builds up. If there isa vent or hole 
in the earth's surface then the hot 
water and steam are forced out of 
the ground in a great spurt, The 
geyser called Old Faithfulin Yellow: 
stone National Park in the U.S, 
spouts regularly every hour. It is 
one of the most famous geysers in 
the world. 














ALIFE FOR HUMANITY 

‘The memories connected with Mahatma Gandhi, who was 

bom on the 2nd of October, will always be cherished as long as 

Me exists in the world, for such men, even after casting their 
‘mortal frame, continue to live in their achievements. 

















Little Chandan who was pil 
e garden caught sight of, 
never seen one belore 














“Mummy!” he calied in great excite- 
ment. "Here's a tail wagging without 
a dog!” 

Raghu 


Mother 


Raghu 





* Can you really read? 

* Of course! 

* What does the inscription on the 
stove say? 

* just read books. | don't read stoves. 


ally? What are his subjects? 
‘Sanskrit and Algebra, Prashant say 
‘Good morning’ in Algebra! 























‘Mother! We're going to play 
monkeys at the z00, Will 
you join us? 

Why on earth do you need 
me? 





You can be the lady who 
gives them peanuts and 
bananas 








Mummy! THERE'S No WATER 
EVEN INSIDE | 





Gonuian 


ral 






AND HIS 
PooRER 
BALOON« + 









ANSWERS. 


1, Printing press, 

2. Alexander the Great, 

3. Symbol of the 1980 Olympics held 
in Moscow. 

4, Taj Mahal, 

8. Abraham Lincoln, 








hal 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel 





R.K, Shanmugam Chet 





\Vallabhai Patel was one ofthe important 
leaders of India. He was Mahatma 
Gandhi's chief helper and right hand 
‘man during the Freedom Struggle and 
headed many organizations for him, His 
courageous opposition of the British 
eared hm the nme Sader Gandhi 
himsel 

‘There was a tradition of opposing 
foreign rule in the Patel family, Vollabhat 
Patel’ father, Javerbhai Patel was a farmer 
He and his eldest son Vittalbhai Patel 
had also opposed the British in their day 

‘Sardar Patel was a barrister, He was @ 
very wealthy man, Inspired by Mahatma 
Gandhi he gave up the law and became 
involved in the National Movement. 

‘When India became independent, Pandit 
Nehru became the Prime Minister of India, 
and Sardar Patel took office as Deputy 
Prime Minister, At that time, there 565 
independent kingdoms in our country. 
ardar Patel was responsible for binging 
them together under the Indian Union. 
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RK. Shanmugam Chettiar was the fist 
Finance Minister of Independent India. 
Born in Koval, he was one of the world's 
finest economists 

‘Shanmugam Chettiar has held many 
important and prestigious offices. He 
‘was the Divan of the State of Cochin, the 
Vice Chancellor of the Annamalai Univer: 
sity, and the President of the Tami Isat 
Sangam, 

‘He was a well-versed Tamil scholar, 
and his commentary on a part of the 
Silapadikaram (famous Tamilwork) has 
been praised:by scholars. He was also 
proficientin English and was known as a 
Fine wetter, 

‘Shanmugam Chettiar was deeply attach: 
‘ed to his mother Srirangammal, and start 
ed a,school, in her name in Koval, 

‘The British acknowledged his contr 
bution and he was knighted, He was 
called Sir RK. Shanmugam Chettiar, 
The Annamalai University conferred a 
doctorate upon him, 
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BORN : October 17, 1872. DIED : May 5, 1953. 








